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for a drastic reduction in the number of public-houses. There was to be a period of delay during which all parties were to have notice of the new conditions and compensation paid for licences extinguished. Asquith pleaded for it as a moderate and reasonable remedy for admitted evils, but it was immediately denounced by his opponents as "spoliation" and " blackmail," and in spite of offers to prolong the period of delay and increase the amount of compensation, it was summarily rejected on its second reading by the House of Lords. King Edward had watched with much misgiving the rising conflict between the two Houses of Parliament, and did his utmost to persuade the peers to take a more conciliatory view of these proposals, but he argued in vain. The peers and the Unionist leaders were convinced that in this matter they had popular feeling behind them, and that the Government would not venture to appeal to the country on the issue of more or less beer; and the Government, it must be said, was by no means sure of what would happen, if they did make such an appeal.
Old-Age Pensions
But there was one subject, finance, which was still supposed to be beyond reach of the House of Lords, and in the Budget which he had prepared as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the previous months, and which he now introduced as Prime Minister, Asquith found the opportunity to introduce old-age pensions. In the previous years he had made the distinction between earned and unearned incomes for the purposes of income-tax, and by careful economy brought the revenue to a point at which the pensions could be financed without increasing taxation. He now proposed to give pensions of five shillings a week to persons of the age of seventy who had not more than £21 a year and smaller sums on a descending scale to those who had not more than ^31, ios. a year. It was, as he described it, a "modest and tentative" measure, but Conservative opinion at the time deemed it a dangerous and costly experiment. When the Budget reached die House, of Lords, Lord Lansdowne said he thought the arguments against it to be conclusive, but that he feared t£.e misrepresentation which would follow if the peers gave effect to that view.ractically all that they could do with the consent of the Housere intended tcTconciliate Ireland G
